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AN OPEN LETTER 


TO SOME YOUNG AND DEMOCRATIC SPANIARDS 


José Ma. de Semprun Gurrea 


I know that I need seek no justification for writing 
this letter. For years, now, the discussion has been 
an open one, not within the confines of our country, 
a prison to which Cervantes’ words “where all vexa- 
tion has its seat and all sad sounds abide” are most 
applicable, but in the immense agora of the Spanish 
emigration scattered throughout the world; an agora 
in which now are also heard the already innumer- 
able voices from inside of Spain that reach the free 
Spaniards on the outside through the strangest and 
most imperceptible of cracks. Under these circum- 
stances any Spaniard has the right, and many the 
duty, to express himself publicly. 


Even so I sense a growing need to offer explana- 
tions and excuses when I express myself in public, 
even though I have done so on many occasions in 
the past; perhaps just for that reason. What happens 
is that I am overpowered by a sort of religious terror 
when I set out to use what Ortega y Gasset called 
“the sacrament of the word,” since he (even he!) 
felt the need to use it with modest frugality. Further- 
more today I am addressing a restricted group of 
Spaniards, and this limitation accentuates my need to 
explain my new sally. Fortunately, however, if my 
present undertaking requires justification, such a 
justification can, by its very nature, lead to a better 
understanding in general. For there are some con- 
siderations that serve not only as justifications but 
which far exceed that objective and carry us way 
inside the most vital and attractive themes of the 
dramatic reality of Spain today, as we shall see. 


Let us remember, first of all, that these young 
people have addressed themselves to us. I do not say 
“us” in the editorial sense; “we” are the old ones, 
those whose ages range from the fifties to that of 
Methuselah. They have addressed themselves to us, 
both individually and collectively, and the least that 
we older people, who unquestionably are responsible 
for the past, present and future of Spain, can do is 
to answer; to respond with words and deeds to the 
words and deeds of youth. For this appeal must be 
answered, no matter how. 

It is both curious and significant to recall that in 
other days the “old ones” called on their successors 
in like manner; it was, if you like, an implicit appeal, 
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an appeal for the continuation and improvement of 
what had already been accomplished. Now, in our 
days, these appeals and warnings are being repeated, 
and thus a wide historical arc is becoming constantly 
more convergent, and by uniting the oldest genera- 
tions with the youngest a cycle of about 30 years of 
national life will have been fulfilled. As to the possible 
consequences of this fulfillment, all that can be said 
at this time is that they are incalculable, destined to 
magnificence if things do not go wrong through the 
fault of the old ones or the young ones or those in 
between. For what is being achieved now is what one 
of the most highly educated and decided members of 
this new liberating generation has called the “junc- 
tion” between the old and the new. This fact is 
enormously important, both in itself and because of 
the historic process through which it has appeared. 
Enormously important, in other words, because it 
exists today, at least in germinal form, whereas it 
did not exist before. 

As this contribution to the dialogue between the 
generations is not a private affair, permit me to 
repeat some thoughts that I expressed privately a 
short while ago, as follows: 


The men of ’31*, that is those now over 55, ach- 
ieved an immense and immensely human labor, per- 
haps too human, full of grandeur and pettiness, hits 
and errors, absurdities and promise. Altogether it 
was a most estimable achievement which should be 
regarded as unfinished, and which should be per- 
fected, carried on, surpassed; but above all, continued. 
But as one day time’s inexorable march will liquidate 
this generation, it is essential that new persons take 
charge of the undertaking so that it may endure, in 
improved and rejuvenated form. During these last 
few years there has been more than one moment in 
which the men of ’31 could well have asked each 
other in despair, “And who will take charge of our 


1 The “men of ’31” is an expression which designates a genera- 
tion and an historical period of singular significance and 
scope. One of the most brilliant young men of the new genera- 
tion uses this expression in the “Open Letter to Don Juan” 
published in the October 15 Iperica. It should be understood, 
however, that in referring to these men of 731 I do not by 
any means intend to deny or ignore the existence, then and 
now, of other men whose collaboration on a democratic, cul- 
tural and human level would be most desirable. 














. “No one!” 

Those of the generation that followed ours, whose 
ages today are roughly between 35 and 55, did not 
participate in the stimulating preparations to the 
downfall of the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera, or 
in the few but unforgettable moments of glorious in- 
toxication that came after April, 1931; on the other 
hand they suffered, in general, more intensely than 
did the older ones from the terrible internal situa- 
tion of Spain from the end of the Civil War in 1939 
on. Except for individual cases this was a crushed, 
sacrificed, stunned generation, incapable of reacting 
. .. So what hope of salvation could the third genera- 
tion, the younger sons and grandsons of the men of 
°31, possibly have had to offer? Born, or at least 
brought up, under the full domination of the present 
regime, without too sad memories of the past, not 
only were they separated from the old generation by 
time and completely different experience, but also by 
the intervening generation itself, which formed a sort 
of insulation chamber between seniors and juniors, so 
to speak. Under such conditions the last thing that 
one would have expected of the members of this new 
generation was that they should apply themselves to 
continuing and improving the work begun by the 
men of *31. Thus this work of °31, which was being 
preserved in the crucible of a most severe exile, was 
destined to be sterilely extinguished; and thus would 
have remained stillborn the only historical moment 
of Spanish progress, of Spanish rejuvenation and rep- 
aration, since 1814, after the War of Independence, 
or possibly far earlier. 

So now let no one try to confuse these young peo- 
ple, and let them in turn not be deceived, by the cap- 
tious truth that such or such an article of the Re- 
publican Constitution, such or such a law of that per- 
iod, such leaders or such actions or omissions, were 
mediocre, even contemptible. We know all of this 
only too well. But the main outlines of the Republic. 
the master walls of its governmental institutions, its 
breath of freedom and democracy, its equalitarian 
and social impetus, its recognition of personal rights, 


succession?” And answer, . . 
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both individual and collective (syndical and region- 
al), all that dawned and germinated in that historic 
juncture, should have been (and still can be!) con- 
tinued, carried on in a creative impulse which, of 
course, should trim excrescences but preserve intact, 
rejuvenated and devitalized with new blood, the vital 
organs of the great historic figure which Spanish pub- 
lic life has been assuming since the beginning of the 
century, revealing itself in bold outline in reaction 
to the bloodless but brutal dictatorship of Primo de 
Rivera, and then giving promising signs of life on a 
mild spring day in April 1931. 

No, dear young people, I am not being rhetorical. 
I know (because I remember very well what we were 
like at your age) that rhetoric irritates you. I know 
that you reject it with sarcastic disdain . . . to replace 
it with another rhetoric more to your liking. We have 
all done this, and our sons will go on doing it when 
they in turn reach the dramatic age of 20-30 years. 
In any case, rhetoric or not, my words are backed by 
experience because, for diverse reasons and through 
no merit of my own, I have been intimately involved 
in Spanish life since I was little more than fifteen, 
when the century had a few less years. And, without 
pretensions of being a prophet or Cassandra, or of 
assuming that my experience exceeds that of so many 
others, it is my duty to say to you (and you have 
the sacred duty of asking us, in this crucial hour of ir- 
reparable decisions that are largely in your hands) 
that the political-social labor of *31 must be con- 
tinued, in a continuity of improvement and _ purifi- 
cation. 

On the other hand one cannot afford to harbor 
any illusions as to the ease with which this can be 
achieved; less than anyone can the young people of 
steadfast ideas and vigor afford to be misled by the 
puerile fantasy that this time everything is going to 
be all right and will proceed smoothly toward perfec- 
tion. Precisely because of their decided position these 
young people know the crux of the matter consists 
in relentlessly pursuing the ideal through obstacles 
and imperfections, and that if “the better is enemy 
of the good,” the latter is full of adulterations and 
must be painstakingly purified with no guarantee 
that they will not return. That is what youthful spirits 
are for! 


I will summarize the preceeding paragraphs: 


a) All of the work of ’31 should have been pre- 
served and perfected, without a serious break in con- 
tinuity. 

b) This was not possible because of the brutal in- 
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terruption of the Civil War and Francoism, the errors 
of some of the men of ’31, the submergence of the 
generation that followed, and the unpardonable in- 
difference when not ignoble complicity from abroad. 

c) And then, when least expected, the young peo- 
ple recognized the necessity of linking themselves 
with the men of ’31, some proclaiming it explicitly, 
others, without stating it as such, perhaps without 
even knowing it, proclaiming it from the rooftops by 
their actions. 

This is the story, in broad brush strokes. And the 
truth of the matter is that had this junction between 
the old and the new not taken place it would have 
had to be invented, at any cost; and now that it 
exists, it must be made complete. 


* %* * 

In paragraph (c) I referred to the young people 
indiscriminately, but now I shall make some distinc- 
tions and add some final observations which require 
the sincerity with which an older person should treat 
men who for their age and intentions are entering 
in good faith into the turbid world of politics; to 
disagree might be a duty, but to mislead them would 
be more than an abuse of confidence, it would be an 
indecency. 

We know very well that not all the anti-Francoists, 
negatively, are, positively, democrats. Nor are all the 
young democrats republicans. Nor perhaps do all the 
young republicans (one hears a good deal about the 
“New Republic” movement) have too much admira- 
tion for the Republic of °31 and its men. Is this 
clear? . . . That is why this letter is specifically 
addressed to “Some Young and Democratic Span- 
iards.” My affection and thoughts cxclude no one, 
but it would be unseemly for me to address myself 
to those who wish nothing of us, or with us. On the 
other hand I should specify that the “Some” whom 
I am addressing today are not exclusively republicans, 
nor exclusively those who have achieved the “junc- 
tion” with the survivors and work of ’31. Of course 
my words go to these full of good will and hope, but 
they also go, with these same sentiments but a little 
concern as well, to the other young people who, 
while appearing to be much less sensitive to the vital 
theme of the “junction,” say and seek and long for 
that which either is precisely a junction with *31 or 
I do not know what it is. I fear (here also for my sin- 
cerity) that perhaps they themselves do not know. 

I will be even more precise (I know that I owe 
it to these magnificent young men, and they and I 
know that we owe it to Spain). I know that some 
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would accuse me of being stubborn, even sectarian; 
it does not matter to me, because I gain nothing 
from what I am going to say, or in saying it. It would 
be far easier for me to remain silent and be ready 
for whatever comes . . . But I do these young people 
the honor of assuming that they would not care for 
such an attitude in someone who while of no im- 
portance whatsoever has lived so many years in the 
midst of all these hurly-burlies. . . So, for the sake of 
clarity I should confine myself at this time to general 
or basic topics, one of them being the question of 
the future regime or form of government. A strange 
theory is going around these days, which is especially 
prevalent among the younger people, to the effect 
that this institutional question is a very secondary 
and incidental one. According to it the first thing 
that must be done is to overthrow the dictatorship 
and restore liberal democracy, no matter under what 
governmental auspices, an hereditary monarchy or a 
republic. With all due respect for the sincerity of 
those who advocate this point of view, I say that it 
harbors grave misconceptions and errors. That the 
form of government should be secondary, incidental, 
of little importance in a country such as Spain, in 
a crucial hour, when all is to be done or redone 
(politically and socially speaking), is a position which 
seems hardly sane to me. The regime, the governmen- 
tal institutions, are the basis, the method, the form 
of action, the limitation and stimulus of all political- 
social life; yet now it appears that none of this 
matters a whit, just at a time when all political- 
social life is at its most critical moment! And in a 
country as secularly polemical as is Spain! 


Sadly confused in this point of view is the first 
in the historical or chronological order with the first 
in the ideological order. Many democrats, including 
almost all the republicans, rightly ask that first dem- 
ocracy and freedom be restored, in a state that should 
have no specific governmental insignia. Once funda- 
mental civil and political rights have been respected 
for a reasonable period of time, then and only then 
can the Spanish people freely express their prefer- 
ences and decide on what constitution the juridical 
structure of the country is to be based. 


Such a chronological order should not, however, 
lead us to believe that only afterwards can we be 
monarchists or republicans, and that in the meantime 
we would all be the same. No! Be careful about this 
misconception. The people will pronounce their 
choice after a period of calm, of reflection, of legiti- 
mate controversy, but in the meantime, and with re- 
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ciprocal respect in proportion to the vehemence of 
one’s own convictions, each citizen and group or par- 
ty will defend and disseminate his or its ideas. To say 
that in their day the people will decide what form of 
government they prefer (an elemental truth of all 
democracy, but a desperate necessity after a tre- 
mendous war and 20 years of oppressive silence) is 
not to say that he who has deep-rooted convictions 
need wait, fanning himself in a rocking chair, for 
this supreme decision without making use of the 
period of recovered freedom for the purpose of 
expounding and explaining his preference to the 
electorate. For the election can be postponed, but not 
convictions. 

We see a sign of confusion and of a certain dis- 
orientation in youthful and highminded souls in the 
fact that some young republicans, or those who pro- 
fess doctrines that could only have life and scope in 


Spain under a republic, should have addressed them- 
selves to a certain Pretendent in an “Open Letter” 
which is replete with magnificent statements, of high 
democratic meaning, of sincere civic value. May I be 
permitted to ask them, just what do they expect of 
this Pretendent? . . . Doesn’t it mean anything to 
them that they still have to threaten him and plead 
with him with such anxiety, such uncertainty? Nor 
that they seek in vain to overcome his silence? Do 
they not see that to so many doctrinal and historical 
considerations, already expounded a thousand times, 
are now added these most concrete considerations to 
show that, with the best of intentions, they are squan- 
dering time and energy in vain circumlocutions? 

But this is enough for one letter, which may not 
be the last, and which I write in a spirit of deep 
affection and admiration for those to whom it is 
addressed. 


THE BONES OF THE POETS 


Eduardo Ortega y Gasset 


The Parisian weekly, Le Figaro Littéraire, has praised 
a plan of some old friends and admirers of the great 
Spanish poet, Antonio Machado, to place a monu- 
ment in his memory in the town of Colliure, in the 
South of France. It was in Colliure that Machado 
died, as did his old mother, shortly after their arrival, 
having fled the Francoist hordes. He and his mother 
are buried there. 

The sponsors of this project include the two em- 
inent French writers, Albert Camus and Jean Cas- 
sou, the first of whom has just been awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Literature. Spanish blood flows in 
the veins of both these men. Cassou’s mother, whom 
I had the honor of knowing in Paris, was born in 
Cadiz. Both French and Castillian are as native 
tongues to this admirable writer, and his book Cer- 
vantes is one of the few works written in the language 
of Moliére that penetrate the spirit of Don Quijote. 
Likewise Albert Camus, who was born in Algeria, 
has Spanish antecedents and a perfect command of 
our tongue. That is why he has been able to grasp 
the most subtle nuances of the poetry of Antonio 
Machado. Along with another member of this group 
of admirers of Antonio Machado, Sartre, who is 
French on all four sides of his family, Camus has 
always been in the front line of defenders of Spanish 
freedom. 
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Now the poet’s noble face is to rest, resplendent 
in stone, beneath the golden southern sun of Colliure. 
Here on a pedestal the bust of Machado chiseled 
directly out of roseate stone by the excellent sculptor 
of Segovia, Emiliano Barral, another victim of the 
Civil War who fell while defending Madrid from 
the trenches of Moncloa, might well be placed. Ma- 
chado wrote these lines in honor of Barral’s chisel: 


... Your chisel carved me 
in a roseate stone 
which bears a cold aurora 
eternally incarnate. 

And the bitter melancholy 
of a dreamt of grandeur 
which is the Spanish (fantasy 
with which to bedeck sloth) 
rose from this rock, 
which is my mirror, 
line for line, plane for plane, 
my mouth of little thirst, 
and neath the arch of my brow, 
two eyes of distant vision 
which I would like to have 
as they are in your sculpture: 
cut in hard stone, 
in stone, so as not to see. 
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Machado’s verses would be seen in those eyes, “cut 
in hard stone, in stone, so as not to see,” and about 
his noble head, fount of immortal images, under 
that almost Spanish sun of Colliure. There all the 
Spaniards and democrats of the entire world who are 
enamored of beauty and the spontaneous and un- 
trammeled flow of ideas, would meet within the 
gracious and proverbially free atmosphere of France. 

In response to the proposal appearing in Le Figaro 
Littéraire, a Falangist daily of Madrid has now pub- 
lished an article openly “pleading that the remains 
of the great Spanish poet, Antonio Machado, be 
brought back to Spain.” The author of this article 
proceeds to offer some highly specious reasons for 
Machado’s emigration to France, invoking (after 
all these years!) some of the hackneyed propaganda 
slogans that, like the Valley of Jehosaphat, divided 
the Spaniards into those on the left hand of God and 
those on His right. But we need not waste our time 
on such old wives’ tales. All of us who knew Antonio 
Machado know to what point it was essential for 
him to live in an atmosphere of freedom. “There are 
drops of Jacobin blood in his veins, but his verse 
flows from a serene source.” This serenity of his 
heart never signified weakness in the luminescent 
foam of his life’s wake. My own experience has 
brought me into contact with many instances of 
surrender and betrayal of political ideals in verbal 
extremists, lacking keel or root. But the noble, serene 
substance of Machado’s verse is too lofty, one could 
say too divine, to admit rectifications or temporizing. 

But do not suppose that I wish to belittle the 
thought of placing the poet’s body in Spanish earth 
in itself; he loved his country deeply, and his poems 
are saturated with a subtle and unutterable love of 
Spain. I only wish to cleanse this proposal of the 
stains of rancor. Soon we will all be but bones. That 
is why in Machado I defend the dignity of all. 

I have said, at times, that rather than where we 
are born, we are where we die. The unconscious 
accident of birth lacks the expression of free will 
denoted by the countries of our life and death. The 
Castillians of the glorious era, for example, came to 
the newly discovered lands of America to make a 
new Spain, not to return to the old one. 

And so Machado’s expression of his free will in 
crossing the Pyrenees with his old mother so as not 
to have to accept the violence being imposed on 
Spain is too sacred an expression for us to counter- 
mand it. His determination not to live in a country 
lacking human rights is too sacred a determination 
to be trampled underfoot by those on the other side 
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of the Pyrenees where the true facts of the Civil War 
are unknown, even though, as I would like to think, 
they are guided by pious rather than political con- 
siderations. Antonio Machado could not sleep his 
eternal sleep in peace in a place where his verses may 





not be freely printed or recited, especially those sub- 
lime anathemas against Franco which will be re- 
peated for generations. Nor would he wish to rest 
in a place where we free Spaniards, scattered about 
the hospitable lands of America, could not go in 
order to place a flower on his grave or recite his 
lines of spontaneous love for Iberia. 

As my life is a long one it is filled with many 
memories. One comes back to me now of the scenes 
following the premature death of Vicente Blasco 
Ibafiez, while he was still in full and glorious triumph, 
during the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera. In 1928, 
alarmed by reports of Blasco’s mortal illness, I went 
from Paris, where I was then living as an emigré, to 
Menton, that lovely Mediterranean city bordering 
Italy. 

In his last will and testament he had ordered that 
his body be left in France as long as freedom had 
not been restored in Spain. I brought the voice of 
his family and friends, proclaiming that his last 
wishes should be respected. 

We ascended the pine-bordered highway to the 
cemetery of Menton, on a hill-top with a beautiful 
vista of the Mediterranean coast with its polychrome 
houses, trees and gardens. There his bier remained, 
in a sunny chapel by a window where the roses of 
that garden cemetery looked in. 

Four years later, after the Republic had triumphed, 
solemn obsequies were paid him in Valencia, that 
ever democratic city which had always elected Re- 
publican deputies to the Cortes during the monarchy, 
of whom “Don Vicentet,” as Blasco Ibafiez was af- 
fectionately called, was the first. Today we mention 
this with feelings of sorrow for the present misfortunes 
of that Valencia of the Cid, god-mother of the Va- 
lencia of Bolivar, in Venezuela. 

Those who plead today with an affection and ad- 
miration which I would not try to deny for the re- 
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turn of Antonio Machado’s bones to Spain should 
ponder what I have insinuated, perhaps, more than 
what I have said. So should the Academicians who 
also sponsored the proposal. They should realize, if 
they try to think in the name of all Spaniards, that 
Antonio Machado can only have his tomb in Spain 
when his verses can freely echo above it and when 
the noble peregrine Spain can surround and vene- 
rate it. 

This matter of the bones is not to be spoken of 
lightly. For one must not forget the two greatest 
poets of our times, who did not go into exile but 
were barbarously interred in Spanish earth: Federico 
Garcia Lorca and Miguel Hernandez. 


To the drooping poppies 
I give your heart for food 
I wish to mine the earth until I find 
your noble skull, 
and ungag you and bring you back. 


Miguel Hernandez, author of these magnificent lines, 
died of tuberculosis, the effect of malnutrition and 
beatings, in prison. A few inmates sadly bore his 


pine box on their shoulders to his burial place. 


This hungry child pains me 
like a torturing thorn, 
and his ashen life 
which will be flesh for the yoke. 


He suffered for himself, for his son. He spoke in 
a superb elegy of the death of Garcia Lorca: “A 
poet dies and Creation is wounded to the quick.” 
Much more could be said. The sublime accents of 
Miguel Hernandez scourge one . . . There he remains, 
in Spain, in a pit of bones, a brotherhood of bones, 
just as he had dreamt it would be. So let us leave 
these sentimental articles by young people who while 
perhaps well-intentioned do not know what bones 
weigh and are misinformed. Let the poets’ bones 
sleep in the countries that they sought, as did Ma- 
chado, until we Spaniards become worthy of them 
and learn how to assemble fraternally about their 
tombs. With the bones, the living flesh. So let us 
learn how to live together, and how to die together. 

What they did to my brother still sorrows me, 
and what they go on doing to his memory. 


Couc/eurg 
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SOMETHING ABOUT "PLATERO Y YO" 


Victoria Kent 


A profusion of articles about Juan Ramon Jiménez 
has appeared since he was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for Literature of 1956. They have focussed attention 
on the work of this great Spanish poet, thereby bring- 
ing him the international prestige that was his due, 
and on his life. For, as in the case of another great 
Spanish artist, Pablo Casals, the dignity of Juan Ra- 
mon Jiménez’ apolitical but uncompromising volun- 
tary exile from Franco Spain has won him the re- 
spect of all who love freedom and justice. 

As we have said, Juan Ramon Jiménez has gained 
a long overdue international recognition, but within 
Spain he has been well known and constantly read 
since his youth. For, after Don Quijote, Platero y 
yo is the most popular book in Spain. Fragments of 
its prose poems are quoted just as are the classic 
Spanish ballads. It is this popular appeal, this con- 
stant re-echoing of its most beautiful paragraphs, 
that makes this work secure against the passage of 
time. It had this security many years before the 
Royal Academy of Stockholm awarded the Nobel 
Prize to Juan Ramon Jiménez. 

Platero y yo was written 43 years ago. Its success 
was so immediate that only a short time after publi- 
cation it was being passed around from hand to 
hand, from the hands of grownups to the hands of 
children. When a book achieves such general popu- 
larity there can be no question as to its merits and it 
must bring lasting fame to its author. Platero y yo 
had this classic quality since its birth, a rare accom- 
plishment for an author still in the prime of youth. 

Was this book written for children? Its undeniable 
value has been recognized by all critics, without ex- 
ception, but in my opinion one fallacy still prevails: 
Platero y yo is often called “a children’s book.” But 
if in reading this deceptively simple work we bring 
to it the thought and repose that are its due, then 
we will easily perceive that it was written for grown- 
ups. The author himself says to us, ‘““This short work, 
in which gaiety and sorrow are twins just as are 
Platero’s ears, was written for . . . how should I 
know? . . . for those for whom we lyric poets write.” 

Platero y yo is a book for grownups, it is a book 
of grownups, it is for those beings who are able to 
fathom its inner depths and relish its tenderness, 
drawn by its classic simplicity to its inner essence. 
So, then, I will be countered, it is not a book for 
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everyone. Whence its popularity? Why is it read most 
by children? I would reply yes, it is a book for: every- 
one, for grownups and for children, and it is precisely 
this breadth of appeal which endows it with its clas- 
sical quality. Into this work the poet has infused the 
soul of a people, the pure soul of the childhood of 
mankind, and that is why it has the power to reach 
everyone. Here children discover their own lives, their 
own games, their bright gaiety and their muted sor- 
rows. Here some grownups find what they once have 
been, others find what they are and still others find 
what they have dreamt of being; nor do those who 
do not find themselves in any of the three categories 
escape these darts impaled in the life of Spain, per- 
manently affixed in the life of a people like standards 
of justice until this justice itself shall have been 
fulfilled. 

There is human sorrow and happiness for all in 
these poems, and for selective minds there is the 
treasury of their spiritual lyricism; herein lies the se- 
cret of this exemplary book which illuminates beings 
and things with the immortal torch of the poet. 

In some of the book’s unforgettable vignettes you 
will discover unutterable beauty of thought, in others 
the poet touches on anxieties and sorrows that are 
almost imperceptible, but which leave us with an en- 
during emotion. In number X, “The Angelus,” the 
poet, bathed in the serenity of the hour, feels at one 
with himself and to him all is inundated with roses. 
“*, . the roses fall on tower, on roof, on trees. Look: 
everything harsh turns delicate with their adorn- 








ment.” And that is one of the values of the book: 
its author makes us see that which is strong through 
beauty of expression. 

Read “La miga” (derived from “La amiga” or 
“The Friend,’ a woman who, in the absence of 
schools or kindergartens in the rural areas of south- 
ern Spain, would receive the small children during 
the day and teach them their ABCs) ; here, painted 
in masterly brush strokes, we have the sad improvised 
school of the village poor which existed in those days 
and which still exists in many Spanish villages. Read 
number VIII, “Judas,” and the sordid lives of the 
local personages are revealed to you: 

“. . . Only, today, Platero, Judas is the deputy, or 
the teacher, or the tax collector, or the mayor, or 
the midwife; and this morning before Easter, each 
man fires his gun under cover, against the one he 
hates, turned child again in a transference of vague 
and absurd spring make-believe.” (Allusion is made 
here to the Spanish custom of saluting Christ’s com- 
ing Resurrection with gun salvos and other spring cel- 
ebrations on Holy Saturday, after Holy Thursday and 
Good Friday have been passed in deep mourning.) 

You will read the vignette entitled “The Bread” 
with delight, captivated by the charm and light 
emitted by this masterly portrait of a people in their 
moment of solemnity, and when you reach its last 
two paragraphs you will find it hard to decide which 
scene is the more spell-binding: the delivery of the 
bread to the home, or the immediately ensuing out- 


NOTES FROM FRANCE 


THE NOBEL PRIZE 


Antonio Otero Seco 


When the Royal Academy of. Sweden awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Literature of 1956 to the great 
Spanish poet Juan Ramon Jiménez, Mr. Anders Oes- 
terling, permanent secretary of the Prize Committee, 
made the following comment: 

“The Swedish Academy is highly gratified to be 
rendering homage to the literature of Spain which, 
for various reasons, is lamentably cut off from this 
international competition. Juan Ramén Jiménez rep- 
resents the highest tradition of Spanish lyricism and 
in awarding him the Nobel Prize the Academy is 
also honoring, to equal extent, Antonio Machado 
and Federico Garcia Lorca.” 

Mr. Oesterling’s words left no room for doubt as 
to the feelings of the committee of five members of 
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cry of the poor children beating on the door-knocker 
of the portals or calling through the gratings of the 
entrance-way, “Un poquiiito de paaan.. .” (“A 
liiittle breeaad”) “Un poquitito de paaan ...”. In 
Spain the poor children are still clamoring for “Un 
poquitito de paaan.. .” 

Linger a while over “The Song of the Cricket,” 
or “The River,” or “Lipiani.” In short, give Platero 
y yo the time that it deserves. Perhaps we should 
read but one poem a day, no more. The poem of 
the rose, of the wind, of the night, of the sunrise. 
The tender quality of the poem about the dull-witted 
child, the breathtakingly beautiful image of Platero’s 
duty-free burden of ideas in “White Butterflies,” the 
profound feeling of the transition from the solitude of 
the heart to the bitter suffering of human love, all 
require our undisturbed company, our pure sensibility 
and our energy in repose. Thus, one day or another, 
we will encounter the inexhaustible treasures of this 
magic book which brings back to us the soul of our 
childhood while making us feel like grownups through 
its poetic purity and human sensitivity. 


This book does not lend itself to translation, but 
Eloise Roach has achieved an unexpected degree of 
fidelity to the original in her translation published by 
the University of Texas Press, Austin, Texas. 

We have taken the liberty of using Miss Roach’s 
translations of the lines quoted from Platero y yo in 
this article. 


AND SPAIN 


the learned Academy who are charged with the duty 
of studying the respective merits of the different can- 
didates and of submitting their choice to the eighteen 
members who must ratify this choice in plenary as- 
sembly. In making their decision the Academy ful- 
filled the wishes of its founder, who had left explicit 
instructions in his will that the prize be awarded 
to “the author of an idealistic work of humanitarian 
tendency.” 

Through Mr. Oesterling’s words the Academy 
wished to express its spiritual solidarity with the 
thousands of Spanish intellectuals who have been 
living outside of Spain for almost twenty years be- 
cause of their incompatibility with a regime which 
denies the most basic freedoms, and with the thou- 
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sands who have been the victims of this regime in 
the interior. All of this was implicit in the reference 
to Spanish literature, “lamentably cut off from this 
international competition,’ and in the enumeration 
of the three Spanish poets: Juan Ramon Jiménez, 
a voluntary emigré, living in America; Federico Gar- 
cia Lorca, executed in his own Granada, and Antonio 
Machado, another voluntary emigré, who died in 
France, at Colliure, by the side of his octogenarian 
mother, only two months after having reached free 
soil, all of this at the moment of awarding the high- 
est literary honor to one of their number for a long 
and productive life dedicated to pure poetry and a 
love of Spain and human values. 

The list of poets would have been complete had 
it included the name of Miguel Hernandez, the 
beacon and guide to the Spanish poets of today, who, 
in the thirtieth year of his life as a shepherd of goats 
and stars, died of hunger, solitude and disgust in 
the prison of Alicante. 

Thus the Swedish Academy made its criteria quite 
clear with respect to the literary values of a poet, 
—of some poets, and the moral values of a man,— 
of some men, who must live outside of Spain with 
a nostalgia for their country eroding their soul, or 
else die in it, victims of their “idealistic work of hu- 
manitarian tendency”. 

* * * 
It is interesting to consider the positions taken by re- 
cent Nobel Prize winners with respect to the present 
regime in Spain. Without exception, they all took 
part in the Civil War on the side of loyal Spain. 
Some in thought, others with arms. 

André Gide, for example, was an ardent defender 
of the Republican cause. Let it not be said that this 
was because the author of The Pastoral Symphony 
was flirting with communism, because by then he 
had long broken with Moscow. I well remember a 
visit that I paid him a few months before his death, 
during which he spoke to me of the situation of the 
exiled Spanish intellectuals with words of deep feeling. 

The French Catholic writer, Francois Mauriac, 
along with Georges Bernanos another great enemy 
of Franco Spain, was a member of various commit- 
tees formed to help Loyalist Spain, and he has con- 
tinued to be on our side with the same enthusiasm 
and ardor of the first day. 

Gibriela Mistral, the sweet and gentle Gabriela, 
was heart-broken over the Spanish children who were 
the victims of the German and Italian aircraft bomb- 
ings. 

Hemingway fought in the Republican ranks dur- 
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ing the Civil War and was a favorite target of the 
Franco propaganda services. If today he occasionally 
strolls down the Gran Via of Madrid or if his hoary 
beard is seen, with bullfighters and flamenco singers, 
in the bars of Echegaray Street, before, when words 
were spoken in a voice of gunpowder or written with 
the signature of bullets, he was up in the sierras of 
Spain with the dynamiters and peasants who were 
defending their land and their bread. 

This year the choice for the Nobel Prize narrowed 
down to André Malraux, another fighter in the Loy- 
alist army and author of one of the most beautiful 
books about the Civil War, and Albert Camus, that 
incorruptible man who in November, 1952, resigned 
from his office in UNESCO in protest against the 
admission of Franco Spain to an international organ- 
ization created specifically for the defense of the 
rights of man in education, science and culture. 

Camus, of course, is persona non grata to the 
Franco regime and its propaganda services have at- 
tacked him, accusing him of the basest crimes of the 
spirit. The Madrid newspaper ABC has gone so far 
as to compare Camus with Francoise Sagan, whom, 
in passing, it also accuses of being the repository of 
the vilest spiritual plagues. This is not the occasion 
for analyzing the work of Mlle. Sagan, but the in- 
tended slight to Camus is clear. 

“One would have to mis- 
trust many things that are 
important to the destiny of 
the European spirit,” wrote 
ABC about Albert Camus 
and Francoise Sagan, “if 
some great organs of French 
opinion and many French 
readers and intellectuals were 
not beginning to react 
against the turbid values 
that always arise with an air 
of redemption and humanitarianism or with the ‘sin- 
cere’ air of degradation, in the confused rut, popu- 
lated by miasmas and fantasms, of the postwar eras. 
Another excellent sign of clarity for the future is the 
vertical decline of the great Miss Francoise Sagan. 
And in these matters we do not know which is worse: 
false redemption, or clever perversion: that is, the 
first, as a fantasm, the second, as miasma.” 

* * * 
Why this attack on Albert Camus? Because Albert 
Camus stands for the exact opposite of all that the 
Franco regime stands for. A little while ago Roger 
Martin du Gard, Nobel Prize winner of 1937, de- 
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scribed Camus in the conservative Figaro Littéraire 
with the following words: “Ever since his heroic 
editorship of Combat, and long before reading Noces 
or L’Etranger, I had sensed the ascendancy of this 
upright and eager mind, charged with a new vigor 
and served by a personal talent which is sober and 
sure, and which interprets the most varied registers 
with identical facility. Finally I met the man. The 
tone of his voice did not disappoint me: the soul is 
one of a rare nobility, the man, of exceptional qual- 
ity. There is nothing surprising in the fact that such 
precious gifts have made of this man one of the 
least disputable moral authorities of our days. Camus 
was designated to be a guide to his generation.” 
And the Catholic Francois Mauriac, with whom 
Camus had a serious controversy ten years ago which 
ended or at least chilled their personal relations, em- 
phasized this dual quality of the great writer and 
the great man in Camus: “The Nobel Prize is al- 
most always a recompense for both a work and a 
life. In crowning Albert Camus, still in the full vigor 
of his youth, the Academy of Stockholm undoubtedly 
wished to honor not only a writer whom we all ad- 
mire, but also a conscience. Whatever the answer 
which any one of us would give to the question posed 


MORE "CONTROL 


On November 14 the Parisian weekly L’Express, 
which is directed by ex-premier Pierre Mendés-France, 
published the following sad and valiant letter from a 
group of young intellectuals in Madrid. 


To the Editor of L’Express: 

We beg you to accept an anonymous letter for publica- 
tion, just this once. Anonymity is the only weapon left 
us; it is the last bulwark of our freedom. 

A decree has been published in the Official Bulletin 
of the Spanish State which gravely threatens our cul- 
tural relations abroad (and Spain is a member of 
UNESCO!) and our human dignity. 

Three Ministries have joined forces to implement a 
form of ‘control and vigilance’ of the mail. The Ministry 
of Commerce (customs), of Information (censorship) 
and of the Interior (police) have jointly organized a 
special vigilance (with regional offices in twenty-five 
cities so as to cover the entire national territory) on all 
correspondence sent or received in the mails. 

According to the wording of the decree itself this 
is designed to prevent the entrance of forbidden pub- 
lications into Spain. Two types of publications are de- 
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to us in this tragic moment of our history, it is far 
worse to be deaf to it, as are so many other writers. 
Camus has heard it and he has answered. It seems 
to me that it is this young voice, echoed by an en- 
tire generation of youth, which has won over the 
Nobel Prize jury.” 

Francois Mauriac is right. This echo of an entire 
generation is resounding these days in the homage 
paid Camus by the young writers of France. This is 
what the Franco propaganda services can not forget; 
this, and the fact that Camus was one of the most 
self-sacrificing members of the resistance during the 
German invasion, that he is the enemy of capital 
punishment, that he refuses to enrol himself in the 
extremes of left or right, that he has raised his voice 
in protest every time a Spaniard has been con- 
demned to death for the crime of not agreeing with 
the regime, and that they can not pin the convenient 
label of “communism” on him after his having been 
resolutely on the side of the workers who rebelled 
in East Germany and Budapest .. . 

For the Franco press all of these are “turbid values 
that always arise with an air of redemption and hu- 
manitarianism.” But, I ask, is that not the best de- 
finition yet of the Franco uprising of July, 1936? 


AND VIGILANCE” 


fined: those that could endanger the moral order, and 
those with political tendencies. Those attacking the 
moral order ‘will be burnt’; those that are politically 
offensive ‘will give rise to appropriate legal action.’ 

The French people can well understand the scope 
of this decision when they know that Madame Bovary 
will be burnt at the frontier, along with the works of 
Georges Bernanos, Jacques Maritain, Francois Mauriac 
and Graham Greene, all of which are considered ‘im- 
moral,’ and are banned in Spain; or when they learn 
that in the police reports issued in February, 1956, con- 
demning the Spanish students imprisoned at that time 
for having requested a certain degree of academic free- 
dom, the reading of Kafka or the poems of Neruda 
and Alberti, of the publications of the Congress of 
Strassburg, even an interest in the neo-realist Italian 
cinema, were all described as grave transgressions. 

We want our French friends to know that the books 
that they send us may bring the police; but we also 
want them to know that we are quite prepared to be 
smugglers of contraband culture and risk our physical 
freedom rather than lose our intellectual freedom en- 
tirely. 
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Editorial 


LAW IS MADE FOR MAN 


The conflict precipitated by Spain’s territorial claims 
in Southern Morocco has been the subject of varied 
opinions in the European press. While some uphold 
Spain’s right to defend her sovereignty in Ifni, others 
maintain that Spanish sovereignty in this and in other 
enclaves is an anachronism and that they should be 
re-integrated into the continental sovereignty. 

It is quite true that juridically speaking there can 
be no question of the legitimacy of Spain’s titles by 
virtue of which she has been exercising authority in 
this area. Spain’s domination of Ifni dates from the 
Treaty of Marrakesh in 1767, and it was reconfirmed 
by the Treaty of Tetuan of 1860. 

Similarly Holland exercised sovereignty in Indo- 
nesia and Java, England in India, France in Indo- 
china, Morocco, Tunisia, etc. All discontinued their 
domination of these areas when it had become ap- 
parent that their natives were chafing under the 
bonds of colonialism and wanting their independence. 
Other territories who have not made their will to 
independence manifest continue under foreign sov- 
ereignty. 

Herein lies the crux of the matter: sovereignty 
overseas as long as the peoples in question continue 
to respect this foreign sovereignty; but freedom and 
independence is due them when popular opinion in- 
sists upon it. The countries that have learned to re- 
spect this popular will in their colonies are free coun- 
tries themselves: Holland, England, France( the tra- 
gedy of France, provoked by the Algerian situation, 
is more complex, and is based on the fact that France 
herself is a democratic country). But General Franco 
is incapable of pursuing the path of freedom. 

General Franco could have invoked his right to 
occupy this zone without having resorted to force, 
by submitting the question to the United Nations or 
the International Court at The Hague, by requesting 
the judgment of disinterested countries. But he has 
chosen the only measure that he is familiar with: 
war. 
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It is said that General Franco’s action in Africa 
is a sign that he has been cured of his ““Arabophilism”’ 
(the “sign” seems rather excessive) and is going to 
accentuate his political orientation toward Europe 
by a closer rapprochement with France; it is also 
said that the renewed war in Morocco is prompted 
by a need for a field of action for the unemployed 
Spanish Army, and that if England backs up Spain’s 
position it is because Gibraltar is in Spain. ... 


If we keep in mind General Franco’s position with 
respect to NATO we can appreciate the fact that 
some of these opinions are not unfounded. The 
Spanish press, reflecting official thought, has been 
asserting for some time now that Spain asks nothing 
of NATO and will not present her candidacy to the 
organization, adding, however, that “one day it 
(NATO) will need Spain’s loyal and effective aid.” 
Spain’s resignation on this score is, of course, a re- 
sult of the firm opposition of Norway, Denmark and 
Belgium to Spain’s admission to NATO. 


Perhaps Spain’s new belligerence will give her an 
opportunity to show off her military aptitudes, and 
the presence of her fleet in Moroccan waters indi- 
cates that she intends to persist in this belligerence. 

In reality, however, the basic question is not the 
legitimacy of Spain’s occupation of Ifni; the ques- 
tion is not a matter of justifying or reproving this 
action, or of analyzing her nascent pro-European 
orientation or her need to find a military outlet for 
nothing justifies the use of violence as an arm against 
the will of a people. The basic question today is to 
know if the Moroccans accept Spanish sovereignty 
in Ifni or not. But this is a language that General 
Franco is incapable of understanding. This is a lan- 
guage that his own people have been using for many 
years without being heard. 


Because, man is not made for the law; it is the !a~v 
that is made for man and it is his will that can 
change it. This is the sacred right of the peoples. 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


SPAIN IS IN EUROPE 


Spain’s European-ness and the relative value of the 
Pyrenees are questions that have been argued for cen- 
turies, and it might seem paradoxical for us to be 
stressing Spain’s European affinities just at a moment 
when all eyes are on North Africa. Yet the truth of 
the matter is that the Ifni incidents, which grew into 
open hostilities in the last week of November, have 
tended to confirm, even to facilitate, an orientation 
initiated by the present cabinet at the time that Sr. 
Castiella took over the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. 

Let us consider the developments. The Ifni situation 
had continued to be one of the sore points of litiga- 
tion between Spain and Morocco. The Spanish Gov- 
ernment had proposed that the case of Ifni be brought 
before the World Court at The Hague, but the Moroc- 
can Government did not favor such a step. Also the 
question had been taken up during the Castiella-Faure 
interview in San Sebastian last August. 

The first open fighting broke out on the morning 
of November 23, between Moroccan irregulars and 
the Spanish troops garrisoned at Ifni who had been 
very much reinforced since last August. The Madrid 
Government did not make news of the fighting public 
until Tuesday, November 26, and by that time the 
most fantastic rumors were floating about Madrid. To 
the well-founded report that several Spanish positions 
had fallen was added a rumor that Spanish casualties 
had been very heavy and that many Spanish prisoners 
had been taken, including some officers. It was known 
that infantry and airforce reinforcements had been 
speeded to Ifni from their bases in the Canary Islands, 
and on November 30 an airborne batallion and an in- 
fantry regiment equipped with light artillery left 
Madrid. 

So far it has not occurred to anyone here that the 
conflict might be serious for Spain in a military sense. 
The enormous concentrations of military forces in 
South Morocco, Rio de Oro and the Canary Islands 
are considered proof against any eventuality. One 
would have thought that the Spanish counter-offensive, 
which was backed up by Heinkel bombers and the. 
battleships Canarias and Neptuno, would have insured 
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Spain’s control over Ifni, where moreover hundreds 
of natives have been arrested. However the fact that 
the fight continues has given rise to all sorts of con- 
jectures here in the Spain of today where it is enough 
for the government to assume a position or make a 
move for the man in the street to regard such a po- 
sition or move with antipathy and to talk of real or 
imaginary difficulties. 

But the importance of Ifni is diplomatic rather than 
military. 


THE DIPLOMATIC ASPECT 


In Madrid official circles it has been said that the 
attack on Ifni was the work of the Moroccan “Army 
of Liberation,” which had gotten out of hand, but the 
position of the Rabat Government belies this explana- 
tion. While not assuming a direct responsibility for 
the situation, Rabat maintains that the rebelling natives 
of Ifni are impelled by perfectly logical ‘“anti-colonial- 
ist” motives, and the daily Al Alam, organ of the Is- 
tiqlal, the Moroccan nationalist party, does not hesi- 
tate to express its support of the fighters on the Moroc- 
can side. Furthermore, the premeditated, or perhaps 
only imprudent, bombing and strafing of several Moroc- 
can villages have given rise to some peremptory dec- 
larations by Crown Prince Moulay Hassan in which 
he ordered his army regulars, who until then had not 
been involved in the conflict at all, to fire on any 
Spanish planes crossing the border at Ifni. In brief, 
the situation is becoming more and more embroiled 
and embittered and the diplomatic overtures being 
made in Rabat and Madrid are of no avail. 

The official Spanish news agency, EFE, headed by 
Sr. Gomez Aparicio, made a futile attempt to mend 
the situation by sending out a communique at the end 
of November concerning the purported presence of 
some Russian submarines between the Canary Islands 
and the African coast, but this seemed so far fetched 
that some responsible officials in the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs ordéred the story killed a few hours later. 


PRO-EUROPEAN TRENDS 
And now to Europe. The reader will recall that for 
quite some time now we have been insisting that the 
present cabinet is more inclined toward a pro-European 
policy than a pro-Arab one. This new orientation be- 
came quite apparent at the time of the furor over the 
American sales of arms to Tunisia. Furthermore the 
intimate relations between Spanish diplomacy and the 
Vatican have tipped the balance in favor of a “Euro- 
pean Community,” though there has been more than 
one altercation in this particular inasmuch as “Opus 
Dei” only conceives of a Europe “without heretics,” 
very much as in the times of the Council of Trent. 
This European orientation has been in effect for 
some time now. France was already counted on for 
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help in negotiating some of the most thorny issues with 
Morocco, and a recent visit of a Spanish governmental 
delegation to England has been considered a first step 
toward breaking the consistently cool relations with 
that country. In addition I can state that a competent 
French journalist who recently interviewed the Foreign 
Minister told me that Sr. Castiella himself spoke of 
this new orientation, as did other diplomatic sources 
in Madrid. The Foreign Minister also told my friend 
that military officials of the two countries stationed 
in Morocco have established a close liaison on a regu- 
lar basis. 


The official reactions in Madrid to the Tunisian 
arms affair are worth narrating in some detail, as they 
so well illustrate these changing fashions in foreign 
policy. 

On first hearing the news one sector of the officially 
controlled press reacted in the traditional “Arabist” 
way: both Bartolomé Mostaza in Ya and Sanz Rubio 
in Arriba defended Bourguiba and criticized France. 
Arriba’s correspondent in Bonn followed suit. But the 
good relations with France warranted more considera- 
tion and the Direccién General of the Press acted 
quickly to bring the press up to date. ABC, which 
epitomizes the governmental position today, published 
an editorial supporting the French position with re- 
spect to Tunisia, and then Ya hastily backed into line 
by printing an editorial condemning “The Algerian 
subversion within metropolitan French territory,” and 
asserting that the war in Algiers was going well for 
France. 


In view of these symptoms it can well be surmised 
that Spain will act in a benevolent way with respect 
to France in the coming debates on Algiers in the in- 
ternational organizations. Europe is much more impor- 
tant than the Arab world, whose manipulation is, more- 


over, much too vast an operation for the dictator of 
El Pardo to tackle. 


There still remains the problem of avoiding a break 
with Morocco. There is no question of extreme meas- 
ures, but the tension derived from the Ifni situation 
does give Spain an excuse for a greater latitude of ac- 
tion, and permits a more convenient defense of ques- 
tions that will be the subject of future negotiations 
such as the other Spanish possessions in Morocco, the 
cities of Ceuta and Melilla which, like Ifni, are con- 
sidered a part of metropolitan Spain, and the monetary 
question. 


It is true that this new pirouette of the official for- 
eign policy which was Falangist the day before yester- 
day, Jesuit inspired yesterday and “Opus Deist” today 
does not gratify those who took yesterday’s pro-African 
propaganda literally; nor does it appeal, on the other 
hand, to the more liberal Catholic opinion exemplified 
in groups such as Juventudes Obreras (Labor Youth) 
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of Catholic Action, the Catholic magazine Signo, etc., 
which regard the North African problems from a more 
humanitarian point of view. 


OPERATION NATO 

The reader will have surmised by now that the tactical 
operations of the Spanish Government have not been 
unrelated to the coming NATO conference in Paris. 
Official circles in Madrid did not wish to miss this 
opportunity, not only to end with Spain’s situation as 
a poor relative who must come in through the back 
door (bilateral treaties) but also because it was felt, 
rightly or wrongly, that Spanish membership in the 
Atlantic Organization would attenuate the “Anti-Amer- 
ican” psychosis that has been observed in the last few 
months in Spain. 

The fact is that for some time now Spanish offi- 
cials have harbored a secret hope that the first Amer- 
ican authority might make a visit to Madrid. By the 
middle of November such a visit seemed less likely 
and then President Eisenhower’s illness cast all such 
hopes asunder. Now the Madrid diplomatists are con- 
centrating their efforts on reviving an old promised visit 
by Vice President Richard Nixon. 

The objective would be to try to obtain more eco- 
nomic aid or other concessions, for by now no one here 
seriously maintains any illusions as to Spain’s admis- 
sion to NATO as long as the regime does not change 
in the least. 

And it has not changed one milimeter. The mis- 
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named “municipal elections” scheduled for November 
passed by in an atmosphere of total indifference, since 
the elections to have been held in Madrid and Barce- 
lona, the only cities where there might have been a 
slight show of opposition, were cancelled. 

The cost of living continues to soar. You will have 
read in the daily press of the scandalous speculations 
in eggs and other food products. Sr. Ullastres, Minister 
of Commerce, has deigned to recognize the existence 
of these anomalies and has promised remedies, all in 
his usual tones of false severity. Among his proposed 
remedies are those of importing emergency rations and 
of cancelling certain tariffs, all of which is nonsense 


in a country lacking foreign credits and burdened by 
taxes. 


THE NEW BUDGET 

The Minister of Finance has just submitted the 1958 
budget to the Cortes: 47,000 million pesetas, as com- 
pared to 43,000 million for the current year, not in- 
_ Cluding the costs of the famous Instituto Nacional de 
Industria or I.N.I., the vast state-owned industrial pro- 
ject and the other state-owned projects that are an 
endless drain on the Treasury and the cause of infla- 
tion. As this year’s budget was terribly deficient, the 
fiscal reforms to be included in the new budget bring 
direct taxes up from 14,000 million pesetas to 18,400 
million, and indirect taxes from 14,600 million to 26,300 
million. This in itself conveys an idea of how the 
under-privileged classes will bear a heavier burden of 
taxation than ever, but that is not all, as the income 
taxes will affect all whose wages or salaries are over 
15,000 pesetas (about $375) a year. Only unskilled la- 
bor and agricultural workers earn less than that figure, 
and this not because salaries are higher but because 
of the uncurbed inflation. 

In a few words, the new budget will remedy nothing 
for the simple reason that the government (and re- 
gime) is in no condition, politically, socially and morally 
speaking, to attempt the remedies which everyone knows 
are needed and which would also meet with the ap- 
proval of a large part of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

So it is not surprising that the latent discontent 
continues, although there were no demonstrations of 
an outward nature this month. There was the incident 
at the Escorial, on November 20th, when Falangist 
centuria began to cry “Down with the Monarchy” and 
“We do not want an idiotic king” shortly before the 
Caudillo’s arrival. But this was a double-bladed move- 
ment, more likely a maneuver of the followers of Sr. 
Solis, Minister of the Falange, than an authentic ges- 
ture of opposition. 

The University situation could be more serious. The 
authorities closed a university canteen on administra- 
tive pretexts, but without concealing the fact that “it 
had become a focal point for red agitation.” Fearing 
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incidents, the classes were suspended on the following 
day. 

Several days later leaflets were circulated calling for 
a student demonstration; there was talk of a strike... 
but things stopped at that. Also the manifesto of the 
‘Democratic Student Union” was circulated, and well 
received by most of the students; but as yet its im- 
plementation has not been apparent. 

As the jesters never fail us, a story has been going 
around about the richest man in Spain today, D. Igna- 


‘cio Villalonga, who, it is said, does not enjoy parting 


with his fortune. Some pranksters published a note in 
the newspapers to the effect that the multi-millionaire 
president of the Banco Central had offered the highest 
bid for the ring which Msgr. Olaechea, Archbishop of 
Valencia, had put up at auction for the benefit of the 
flood victims. 

Then came a mad and ridiculous scramble by all 
parties to get the story straight: a note from the bank 
to the press, telephone conversations between banker 
and Archbishop, etc. etc. “Sr. Villalonga does not par- 
ticipate in auctions . . . or lend himself to jokes that 
are in execrable taste.’ An ironic incident, but one 
which is so to the taste of the Spaniard, who at times 
has only this one weapon left to show that his silence 
does not imply resignation. 


“SWEETS” AND “SOURS” 

The cold has come. The thermometer went down to 
zero this morning. Chestnut vendors are back at their 
posts on the corners. The tostaitos (roasted chestnuts) 
are expensive this year, and so are the turrones (nou- 
gat), to the terror of the fathers who want to bring 
home their Christmas sweets. The Madrilefio is think- 
ing of sweets at this time of the year, but the govern- 
ment is thinking of “sours”; the price of beet sugar 
has gone up again, and the “sours” (citrus fruits) 
sold in Paris, Frankfort and London (and beyond the 
iron curtain whenever possible) are the only hope of 
filling the empty coffers, unless some manna should fall 
from the other side of the Atlantic. 

And do you know that the Government of Rabat 
has just granted a 20% premium on orange exports 
so that about 300,000 tons of oranges may be shipped 
to the European markets? In truth some things can 
be more annoying than a native rebellion in Ifni. 

Speaking of Ifni, the latest report is that the govern- 
ment appears to have decided to instal some power- 
ful military reserves in the Canary Islands, on a perma- 
nent basis. Do you know that up to now they have 
been at their wits’ end to know what to do with so 
many Generals and officers, threatened with unem- 
ployment in being unable to prolong their stay in 
Morocco any longer? Providential Ifni! 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, December 1, 1957 
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late news 


THE BATTLE OF IFNI 


After November 15 the situation in 
Ifni became daily more serious. 
After November 25 reenforcements 
were sent to the Spanish troops 
from bases in the Canary Islands 
and the Spanish mainland, artillery 
and bombers. A Spanish flotilla of 
8 battleships has entered Moroccan 
waters at Agadir and points south. 

Moroccan authorities have taken 
no responsibility for the develop- 
ments; in Spain it has been alleged 
that the conflict was sparked off by 
terroristic incidents on the frontier 
of Ifni. This complaint was stated 
in the first official communique on 
the subject issued by the Minister 
of War on November 27. 

After these last days of November 
the situation in the Zone of Ifni 
has been confused because of lack 
of direct news reports, but it is cer- 
tain that the struggle has become 
daily more intense. 

The French dailies Le Figaro and 
Le Monde and some other papers 
reported on the 4th of December 
that the conflict had spread to the 
Sahara. That same day L’Aurore 
published a dispatch from its cor- 
respondent Jean Piverd who said 
that “the Moroccan rebels had at- 
tacked the international light house 
at Cape Bojador” (Rio de Oro). 

On the other hand a communique 
from the Spanish Ministry of War 
said that “All of the Southern ter- 
ritory of Ifni is under the control 
of Spanish forces.” 


KING MOHAMMED V 
BLAMES SPAIN 


At a dinner given by the Foreign 
Policy Association at the Plaza Hotel 
on December 9, King Mohammed 





V of Morocco blamed Spain for the’ 


new fighting in North Africa. 

“Spain,” he said, “abandoned a 
method of peaceful. solution and 
amicable negotiation.” 
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“Instead she resorted to the use 
of force and threat in order to keep 
a part of our national territory 
despite tremendous political and 
international changes which have 
taken place. 

“This is the best time for the 
West to seek cooperatin with the 
African countries on the basis of 
freedom and equality,” he asserted. 
“But if the West chooses to dom- 
inate Africa through antiquated co- 
lonialistic systems, it will certainly 
miss a vital opportunity that is of 
supreme importance to the evolu- 
tion of this continent.” 


DEBATE ON SPAIN 
AND NATO 


The International review Western 
World, published in Brussels, pub- 
lished an interesting discussion on 
the question of the admission of 
Franco Spain in NATO, between 
Senator Mike Mansfield and the 
British Labor Member of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Dennis Healey. 





Senator Mansfield’s. Opinion: 


“Human society can not feed on 
eternal rancors. Nations can not let 
themselves be obfuscated by the 
memory of real or imaginary preju- 
dices and vote at the same time for 
their present and their future. The 
Civil War was twenty years ago. 
In Spain a new generation exists 
for whom this bloody episode is no 
more than a story related by their 
parents. 


“The problem is not just that 
of knowing if Spain has a contri- 
bution to make, militarily speaking, 
in an armed conflict with Soviet 
communism, but furthermore, in 
what proportion does Spain par- 
ticipate in the cultural heritage of 
Western Europe. In this respect can 
there be any doubt that Spain, the 
Spain of Ferdinand and Isabella, of 
the Napoleonic Wars, the Spain of 


Goya and Cervantes, belongs to.the. 


spiritual group of the West?” 


Opinion of Dennis Healey, M.P.: 
The English Member of Parliament 


recalled the police state character 
of the Franco state and emphasized 


that “When the population arises in 
protest against the intolerable living 
conditions to which it is subjected, 
as recently occurred in Barcelona 
and Bilbao, it is crushed just as it 
was in East Germany; to admit a 
Spain ruled by the last of the Nazi 
‘gauleiters’ who seized power thanks 
to the aid of Hitler and Mussolini, 
would be the same as ruining the 
moral authority of the alliance.” 

The Belgian newspaper Le Peuple 
said, in an article signed by M. 
Demany, “Why should we be mem- 
bers of ‘the Commission on the 
Rights of Man if tomorrow we are 
to absolve the ‘gauleiter’ who in 
Spain not only tramples on these 
rights, but also on men? ... 

“The contribution of Dennis Hea- 
ley in this debate on Spain honors 
the Labor Party. If through mis- 
fortune we should come to authorize 
the admission of Spain in NATO we 
would be signing our own abdica- 
tion and we would be prepared to 
accept all the slaveries.” 





COMMERCIAL TREATY 
WITH POLAND 


The commercial treaty concluded 
between Spain and Poland last July 
has gone into effect. Two Spanish 
freighters have entered the Polish 
ports at Gdansk and Gdynia to 
transport cargos of coal to Spain. 
In addition a Polish freighter has 
embarked from Gdansk with a cargo 
of 2,000 tons of coal for Spain. 


The Trade agreement concerns 
the exportation of 250,000 tons of 
coal, chemical products and ma- 
chinery from Poland to Spain and 
the importation to Poland from 
Spain of 200,000 tons of iron ore, 
citrus fruits and artificial fertilizers, 





PRIVATE AUDIENCE 


On November 21 His Holiness the 
Pope granted a private audience to 
the Cardinal Primate. of Spain, Sr.’ 
Pla y Daniel, and the Bishop o: 
Malaga, D. Angel Herrera. “ies 
It is rumored that this interview 
concerned Spain in relation to the 
plans for European unity. ~ - 





The following paragraphs are 
quoted from an article by a Madrid 
correspondent in The Manchester 
Guardian of November 14: 

“General Franco’s regime is call- 
ing off its cold war with Russia. 
There has been a tendency in this 
direction for some time, but since 
the launching of the Soviet satel- 
lites the trend has become more pro- 
nounced. At the same time Ameri- 
can prestige here is sagging badly. 
Criticism of the United States, the 
sharpest since the pre-alliance days, 
followed the satellites. It was be- 
gun by General Franco and taken 
up by the Government-controlled 
press, 


“The impact on Spanish official 
thinking of the Soviet satellites may 
be gauged by the fact that on Octo- 
ber 7, three days after the first 
launching, General Franco took the 
unprecedented step of drawing a 
parallel beteween the Soviet system 
and his own to demonstrate that it 
is authoritarian regimes based on 
‘discipline and order’ that succeed. 

“On the same day the newspaper 
Hoja del Lunes came out with the 
most biting criticism of the United 
States to pass censorship since the 
signing of the Spanish-American al- 
liance in 1953: 

“*The launching of the first satel- 
lite by the Soviet Union represents 
a serious loss of prestige for the 
United States which, after under- 
taking a fabulous propaganda cam- 
paign announcing how it would 
launch its satellite next spring, has 
been beaten by the scientists of 
Russia. It would be a good idea 
for the Americans to learn the les- 
son the Russians have just given 
them. and in future to abolish their 
system of sensationalist propaganda 
and not sell the fur of the bear un- 
til they have caught it.’” 

“On October 12 in Washington 
the Spanish Ambassador gave a 
Columbus Day reception to which 
Soviet diplomats were invited for 
the first time. The Ambassadors of 
Poland and Czechoslovakia were 
also present. Spain is negotiating 
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$25 million trading with East Ger- 
many. Spanish negotiators are. in 
contact with Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment officials. There are direct 
trade relations with Poland. 


“Against these post-satellite mani- 
festatiors of diminishing hostility 
towards the Soviet block it must be 
recorded that the regime’s abhor- 
rence of communism remains, and 
with it a dread of Soviet power. But 
also to be considered is what Franco 
adherents refer to as “diplomatic 
realism.” A long term possibility is 
that if the United States fails to 
catch up with the Russians in the 
rocket race, Spain will wish to scrap 
the American alliance and revert 
to neutrality.” 


The French press 


On November 21 L’Express, of 
Paris, published an article entitled 
“Franco Discovers the Russians.” 
We quote the following paragraphs 
from this article: 


“Since two ‘Sputniks’ have been 
flying through the sky Spain is liter- 
ally dazed. The press is openly 
criticising the Americans and prais- 
ing the discipline and efficiency of 
the Soviets. 

“Spanish travelers arriving in 
Paris with exit visas valid for France 
only, go to the Soviet Embassy upon 
their arrival and request a visa, 
which is immediately granted on a 
separate paper, to enter East Ger- 
many. 

“For the first time since the ‘vic- 
tory of the Caudillo’ the newspaper 
Pravda is sold on the streets of 
Madrid. The Spanish newspapers 
reproduce on their first pages the 
headlines, photographs and _ stories 
of the main organ of the Soviet 
Communist Party. 

“A year ago General Franco pre- 
sented his candidacy to NATO, at 
the same time making his first con- 
tacts with Russia in connection with 
the deposits of Spanish gold. At 
that time it was thought that these 
contacts were designed to exercise 
pressure on the West and to obtain 

















































a greater economic aid for Spain. 
“But today we can ask ourselves, 
wil not Franco pursue a contrary 
objective at the same time? Will 
not this specialist in the double play 
hope to soften Russia by ‘threaten- 
ing’ her with a Spanish adherence 
to the North Atlantic Pact? 
“Today Franco speaks of a ‘politi- 
cal realism’ in connection with Rus- 
sia. Already he has placed himself 
on record as favoring the neutrali- 
zation of Germany. Will he pigeon- 
hole the Spanish-American Alliance 
and return to ‘active neutrality’?” 





SPAIN AND YUGOSLAVIA 


An article entitled “Yugoslav-Span- 
ish Relations” appearing in the 
London Times of November 20 with 
a dateline Belgrade, November 19, 
contains the following paragraphs: 


“Talks on trade, in Geneva, be- 
tween representatives of the Yugo- 
slav National Bank and the Spanish 
Foreign Trade Banks, have resulted 
in agreement that conditions exist 
for a useful exchange between the 
two countries, regardless of their dif- 
fering political systems, to the ex- 
tent of $7m. to $10m on either side. 


“This preliminary contact _be- 
tween the two countries closely re- 
sembles that established between 
Yugoslavia and East Germany two 
years ago... .” 


Logic recognized 
“Spain, where so many Yugoslav 
communists, including many senior 
members of President Tito’s Gov- 
ernment, fought on the Republican 
side during the Civil War, has ever 
since represented an emotional issue 
here. But, more recently, there have 
been signs that recognition of Gen- 
eral Franco’s Government, which 
has now been in charge of Spanish 
affairs for nearly 20 years, was be- 
ginning to be regarded as a logical 
step if the Yugoslavs were consist- 
ently to apply their policy of co-: 
existence with all nations regardless 
of their political systems. 
“Technically, Yugoslavia still has. 
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relations with a Spanish ‘Govern- 
ment’ in exile. Until his death two 
years ago, its representative here was 
accorded full diplomatic status; but 
he has not been replaced, and since 
his death little has been said of the 
supposed legitimacy of the emigré 
organization. 

“More recently, moreover, as it 
transpired last month on the eve 
of the decision to give recognition 
to the Pankow regime, Yugoslav 
authorities have candidly indicated 
that the Government was thinking 
not only of the recognition of the 
east German communist regime, but 
also of the Government in Madrid. 


Package Deal 
“This, from a Government which 
has been foremost among those ad- 





vocating the claims to American and 
United Nations recognition of Com- 
munist China, was obviously seen 
as a ‘package’ deal, in which west- 
ern criticisms of the recognition of 
one might be offset by Belgrade’s 
willingness to accept another regime 
formerly viewed by the Yugoslavs 
with hostility. 

“Tn line with such considerations, 
the Yugoslavs acknowledged the in- 
consistency of a refusal to recognize 
General Franco’s existence at the 
head of an apparently stable govern- 
ment if they themselves were not 
to make a similar claim in the case 
of, for example, the east German 
administration which, they argue, 
must be recognized as a fact and 
as a legitimate representative of one 
of the two Germanys.” 


















SPANISH ORDER 
FOR TRUJILLO 


The Spanish Minister of Education, 
Sr. Sanz Rubio, attended a recent 
Ibero-American Congress on Edu- 
cation held in the Dominican Re- 
public. 


During one of the meetings Sr. 
Rubio decorated Generalissimo Tru- 
jillo with the Order of the Great 
Cross of Alfonso X, “El Sabio” 
(“The Wise One”), which had been 
conferred on Trujillo by General 
Franco. Generalissimo Trujillo ex- 
pressed his thanks for the decora- 
tion and reaffirmed his decision to 
promote “Hispanidad,” which he 
described as being “a value of the 
first order in contributing to the 











cause of universal peace.” 


THE FREE LABOR COMMITTEE OF THE L.L.O. 
Condemns the Social Legislation of Franco Spain 


Geneva, November 1957: The Administrative Council 
of the International Labor Organization (I.L.O.), con- 
vened in this city for its 137th meeting on October 29- 
November 1, has concluded its deliberations with re- 
spect to the Twenty-Seventh Report of the Free Labor 
Committee conveying the recommendations of this com- 
mittee with respect to the case of Spain (pages 35 to 
98 of the Report, paragraphs 85 to 187), posed by the 
reiterated complaints of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions (I.C.F.T.U.) of May 4 
and August 13, 1956, and of the Unién General de 
Trabajadores (U.G.T.) in exile, of July 25 and Au- 
gust 22, 1956, and Januray 14 and April 25, 1957, con- 
cerning violations of labor freedom, the right of asso- 
ciation and the right to strike by the Spanish Govern- 
ment, as well as arbitrary actions committed against 
Spanish labor since 1939, in particular during the 
strikes in Bilbao and Barcelona in April, 1956. 

After a careful examination of said complaints, as 
well as of the replies and justifications alleged by the 
Spanish Government in relation to same, the conclusions 
of the aforementioned Free Labor Committee include, 
in addition to observations on the concrete cases sub- 
_ mitted—violations of stated freedoms and rights—, also 
a condemnation in general of the social legislation now 
in effect in Spain, in its general outlines, which con- 
demnation is expressed in the following terms: 
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“In view of the circumstances, the Committee rec- 
ommends the Council of Administration: . . . to call 
the attention of the Spanish Government to the funda- 
mental contradiction existing between the legislation 
in effect in Spain and the principles of labor freedom 
approved by the Constitution of the International 
Labor Organization in its Preamble, in the Philadelphia 
Declaration, and the Covenants relating to labor free- 
dom and the right to organize of 1948, and on the 
right to organization and collective bargaining, of 1949; 
to urge the Government to reform its legislation so as 
to make it compatible with these principles and, in 
particular, with the following principles: 

“1. That workers should have the right, without 


prior authorization, to form the organizations that they 
consider convenient, as well as to join same. 


“2. These organizations should have the right to 
formulate their own statutes, freely elect their represen- 
tatives, organize their own administration and activities 
and formulate their program of action; public authori-° 
ties should abstain from all interference which might 
limit said right or impede its legal exercise. 

“3. The organizations should not be subject to dis- 
solution or suspension by administrative procedures.” 


(Paragraph 187 (2), pages 95-96, of the aforementioned 
document. ) 


























EGGS: $2 THE DOZEN 

While the Minister without Port- 
folio and President of the Council 
of National Economy, Sr. Gual Vil- 
lalbi, stated in a speech delivered 
in Barcelona that “We are living 
in an epoch of monstrous hyper- 
trophy of consumption,” and Sr. 
Ullastres, Minister of Commerce, 
affirmed in a press conference held 
on November 23 in Madrid that 
“the Spaniard spends too much on 
food,” eggs were being sold in 
Madrid at 100 pesetas ($2.00) the 
dozen. 

The Chief of the National Syndi- 
cate of Livestock has said, in com- 
menting on this situation, that the 
poultry production of Spain is 30% 
lower than in other years. 

“To produce abundantly, and 
now I am not referring exclusively 
to poultry, tranquil commercial cli- 
mates and markets offering certain 
guarantees of security are needed. 
When work transforms itself into a 
lottery, when one doesn’t know if 
one is going to thrive with profits 
or be crushed with losses, the pro- 
ductive rhythm decreases.” 

The government has dumped sev- 
eral thousand eggs on the market, 
but prices continue to be exhorbi- 
tant because the merchants hold 
back large quantities of merchandice. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


The Spanish press made a great 
fanfare over the approval by the 
‘Cortes of a bill providing for the 
construction of 60,000 dwellings in 
Madrid in two years... . 

According to Sr. Arrese, Minister 
of Housing, this project is designed 
to satisfy “‘social justice and the 
hopes of the men who want to 
create a family.” 





So that the reader may judge for 
himself the scope of this project, 
which is to be accomplished within 
two years, we submit some official 
statistics on the housing problem 
in Spain. 


According to official estimates the 
housing shortage will have reached 
a total of 1,067,452 by the begin- 
ning of 1958, of which 652,452 are 
physically non-existent and 415,000 
represent insalubrious houses. These 
statistics are taken from Estudios 
hispdnicos de desarrollo econdmico 
y el crecimiento econdmico, Fascicle 
III, 1957, pp. 225, Instituto de 
Cultura Hispanica, Madrid. They 
place Sr. Arrese’s grandiose plans 
in their proper perspective. 





PAPER MONEY 
CIRCULATION 


The balance of the Bank of Spain 
for September 30 establishes the 
amount of paper money in circula- 
tion as 62,467 millions, an increase 
of 1,000 millions over the preceding 
month. 





REPATRIATES 
RETURN TO RUSSIA 


(OPE) General Ascaso, Civil Gov- 
ernor of the province of Vizcaya 
who ex oficio serves as Chairman of 
the Provincial Junta of repatriates, 
has made the following statements 
in reply to an inquiry as to the num- 
ber of repatriated Spaniards from 
Russia living in his province: 
“The exact figure is 546. More 
arrived at first, but many moved 
away to other provinces. It can be 
said that most of them are working 
in Vizcayan companies. There is a 


number of professional men whose 
degrees were taken in Russia and 
must be honored here. We have doc- 
tors, engineers. . . . Although almost 
all are working, they request that 
their university degrees be recog- 
nized. The National Junta of Re- 
patriates is trying to solve this prob- 
lem.” 

In the meantime a certain num- 
ber of repatriates have returned to 
Russia, for diverse economic, social 
or family reasons. 


DEMONSTRATIONS AT 
EL ESCORIAL 


Over 200 students of the University 
of Madrid made a demonstration 
on Wednesday, November 20, a few 
moments prior to the arrival of 
General Franco at the Escorial 
where he was to attend an annual 
ceremony held there in commemora- 
tion of the death of José Antonio 
Primo de Rivera, founder of the 
Falange. 

The demonstrators shouted anti- 
monarchist slogans such as “We do 
not want a king!” and “We do not 
want an idiot on the throne!” The 
demonstration was broken up a few 
minutes before the Caudillo’s ar- 
rival. 








MODERN SMUGGLING 


The London Evening Standard of 
December 2 and the Parisian L’In- 
formation of the 6th report that 
the inflationary measures adopted 
by the Spanish Government during 
the past months have provoked a 
new technique of smuggling: ma- 
chine parts, chemical products, per- 
fumes, cigarettes, etc., are para- 
chuted onto Spanish territory every 
night. 
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